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MY GRANDFATHER 


By Clin H- Fool 
August 18, 1950 


This is my Grendéfcther cs I knew him and as I heve been 
told by others. 

Captain Nathan Austin Fool was born June 19, 1831 in 
Alexander County, North Carolina. He went to the schools of 
his neighborhood end worked on the farm, his father being a 
Baptist Preacher snd a farmer. 

As for as I have heard him say, his boyhood wes similar 
to other boys, being the oldest boy of the family, his duties 
and responsibilities exrly in life fitted him for the rough 
and eventful life thet was his in the years to follow. As 
to the activities of his youth I never heard much. Only 
that he was not allowed to go seimming or play games on 
Sunday, but was cllowed to read the Bible or some good book 
or sing. They sung & great deal on Sundcy evenings or went 
to Sunday-evening church and other Sunday evening Religious 
gatherings. This trait was curried out in his own home in 
later ye. rs. 

Grandpa married Miss Mary Burgess on November 4, 1858. 
To this union were born seven boys and two girls. 5ix of 
the children were born in North Caroline, one, Aunt Settie, 
wes born in Missouri, and two in Texas. 

Grendpa spent nearly four years in the War between the 
States, being advanced to the renk of Captain of ‘Company K" 


in the 7th Regiment of North Carolina Troops. He wes under 
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the commend of Stonewall Jackson. Gr.ndpa wes wounded in the 
War and took sick 30 he wis sent home some time before the end 
of the War. 

He had a grezt memory and could tell each morning what 
battle was fougnt on that dey end who the leaders in the 
battle were. 

After the War times were hard so he taught school and 
wes County Court Clerk. But in the fall of 1870 he and the 
fcemily started by wagon for Missouri, landing south of 
Kansas City. There they spent four years of hardships and 
very cold winters. Then he decided to go south to a warmer 
climete because he was beginning to be troubled with rheumatism. 

In November 1874, they landed in Texes. Three or four 
femilies coming together by wegon. Comins through Dallas, 
they heeded southwest, coming through the farm adjoining my - 
farm on the west, at that time open preirie, net even patented, 
with gress hich enough to hide 2 cow laying down. Ky father, 
riding along side the wagon on a spcre blind mere, said to 
Grandpa, "Here is good grass." But Grendpa oncwered back, 
"We're not hunting grass, we wnt wood «and water." so they 
went on to the Bowmen Springs, just south of Webo, staying 
all night, then into Mansfield the next dey. There they 
inquired of a place to rent end found onc four milcc north of 
Noansfield. So after examining it they moved in and were at 
home there the rest of his life. The next fall he bought the 


place and it has been scid that he paid for it in two years 
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with sorghum molosses. In the yeers that followcd, he and 
the boys bouzht ané paid for « nice size family form. On 
settling on this farm he was in need of & cow to help feed 
those six growing boys and one girl, not heaving the money 
he tried to borrow & cow. Going to mr. Tom Murphy, who had 
severcl fresh cows, he asked if he coule borrow a cow, but 
Mr. Murphy said, "No, he didn't know anything about Grendpa, 
he didn't have any cows to loan." The subject wes dropped. 
But a few months later a neighbor became sick and Grendpe 
helped weit on him till he died. Then Grendpa helped dress 
him for buriel, helped dig the grave, and when they couldn't 
secure e preacher, Grandpa read some Scripture and had a 
prayer end I guess helped fill the ercevee After the services, 
Mr. Murphy come around cnd told Grandpa "c men that would do 
ell he hed done in © strange community could have one ae 2s 
meny cows as he needed." 50 Grandpa went over and picked out 
what he needed. Grandpa and Mr. Murphy became good friends. 
There are little incidentcI have heard Grandpa tell that 
gave him a good lcughe One cbout when he rode o mule to Mr. 
Masserang, in crossing a pole bridge, a little owl flew out 
and scared the mule so that he started pitching. Grandpa 
said, "He and the mule went up together the first jump or two, 
then when the mulc was coming up Grandpa was going down, but 
somehow he got sidetracked cnd missed the mule, to his relief." 
The ttule stopped pitching, then with some petting he remounted 
end rode on. Another story ke likcd to tcll was when Mrs. 


Messerang dié€d she left a small boy (Kncwn to some of us as 
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Cherlie Mcessemang). Some times later ofter her death, Hr. 
Massereng was visiting Grandps. and Grendpa inquired about 
how the baby was getting clone? Mr. Massercng replied, "Thet 
the beby was sitting up end t-king pepper-scuce on his meat 
like a men." 

Most of the time I lived with Grandpe, he wes confined 
to the house. But south of the house he looked through a well 
kept oak grove end if a stray horse or cow came into his view 
4t was a great bother to him till someone did some thing about 
it. If it wes Grondma's geese that got out in front it was 
always to me he would sey, "Son, yondér: 1s your Grandma's 
old geese, go get them up." 

Grendps was very deaf and used a tin trumpet to hear 
with. In the summer e little wasp or bee hed a way of finding 
the small end of the trumpet to build e nest in, to the 
constermation of Grandpa.. To prevent the bee from stopping 
up his trumpet he kept a goose feather stuck in the small end. 

Grandpa was very religious end went to church as long 
as he was able, end any preacher was clwrys welcome in his home. 

Grandpe didn't like to have his or cny one else's book 
marked in or the leaves turned down. . 

He didn't like to see any one chewing gum end not any of 
his boys used tobacco. 

He wes kind ond effectionate and loved children snd could 
see the fun in any little antics they might pull. 


Grandpe dicd August 20, 1899. 


MY CHILDHOOD HEMORIES CF MY GRANDMOTHER, MARY BURGHSS POOL 


By Loure Pool Martin 
August 16, 1952 


My grendmother, Mary Bursess Fool, was torned in North 
Carolina, March 23, 1856, daughter of Jares L. Burgess. I do 
not know her mother's name. I know very little about her family. 
I know she had one brother, Orren, father of the late Dr. John Le 
Burgess, of Waco, Texas. She had two sisters, Matt and Tish. 

I do not think Aunt Matt ever married. Aunt Tish married a 
man named Christopher, but I do not know enything about her 
femily. I remember writing letters to Aunt Matt end Uncle 

Sem Pool for Grandma. She would dictzte es she did her work, 
and I wrote for her when I was a little girl. She was married 
to Nathen Austin Fool, my grandfather, November 4, 1858, at 
her father's home. 

They lived around Taylorsville, North Caroline, until 
the fall of 1870, when they moved with their six little boys 
to Hickman Hill, Missouri, whcre Aunt Settie, Mrs. J. W. Doherty, 
was born. They moved to Texas in the full of 1874. They 
bought a blacklend farm, but sold it ond bought a farm at 
whet is now Bisbce, in the cross-timbers north of Mansfield, 
so they could usc the oak timber for building rail fences and 
other things. 

They never left thet farm. They had nine children, all 
lived to be growm, seven boys and two girls. The lest five 
years of Grendma's life my brothcr Olin, my twin sister Lora, 


and I lived in her home after our mother died. 
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My Grandmother was small of stxrture, cbout five feat 
tall and on the plump order. Aunt Josic end Uncle Wade 
were built like her. Uncle Wade's second deughtcr, Josephine, 
favored Grandma very much and Grandpa wes very partial to 
her because of ite That worried me a little, because he 
wanted her to run errands for him when they were visiting that 
ordinarily I did for hin. 

Grandpa said that the first time he ever saw Grandma 
she was wearing a pink bonnet and he thought she was the 
prettiest girl he ever saw, and had never changed his mind 
about bhat. Uncle Deniel said he went to their wedding and 
came home and told his folks how pretty she was. 

Above everything else, my Grandmother was a homemaker. 
She was an excellent cook. Cousin Nora Brown Estes tells 
me she was as good a cook as she ever saw. Aunt Alice (Uncle 
Willie's wife), said she taught her more about cocking than 
her own mother did. One of my most vivid memories is of 
watching her cs she cookcd, especially on Saturday for the 
Sunday dinner. Lora and I would pull a chair up on each 
side of her so we could stznd on them end watch. Pepa 
always said she could fix the best meals with the least 
outside supplies of anyone he cver sew. She always had 
dessert, which pleased her seven sons. She always had a 
good garden. Uncle Russ was her plowboy, and helper with 
the garden. She sct a good table and never let anything go 
to weste. She mede kraut and cucumber pickles in kegs, or 


barrels. She mede lye from ashes, vinegar from peech and 
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apple peelings. She cooked preserves end peach pickles low 
and stored them in open crochs, whet we called churns or nilk 
jars. Sometimes they would mold, but never spoil. We 
objected to the mold sonetines, but she always said a little 
mold wouldn't hurt anybody. That was before we ever heera of 
penicillin. Pedia Pool Kitchen told me in 1921 that she had 
made some plum perservcs by Grandma's recipe to see if it 

was better, or just tasted bettcr beause shc was young end 
hungry. Sure enough it was the mcthod, and hers were as 

good as Grandma's had bcen years before. 

She was an excellent seamstress too, doing all the family 
sewing, lots of it late at night when the rcst of the femily 
was in bed asleep. Aunt Bettic helped with the scwing while 
Aunt Josic cookcd. Pedia helped her sewe When she would come 
home - to Uncle Billie's - on a visit she would stay a day, 
or longer, to scw with and for "Aunt Mary." 

Grandma was a good "General." 4s she workcd she had 
all of us doing jobs too. Shc uscd to steck the dishes and 
put Lora and mc washing them when we had to stand on chairs 
to reach them. She had lots of patience. I can hardly ever 
remembcr seeing her méd. The neighbors girls, the Brown 
Girls, and Gertic and Lottic used to come to spend the night 
often. One night when they were there she hed custard pics, 
end Uncle Jcsse slipped into the dining room end cut the pies 
into little tiny pieces about an inch wide. Instced of getting 
mad at him she leughed with him. He was a great hend to tease 


her in a good natured way, and she enjoyed it as much cs he dide 
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She was "Truth Personificd!" She would not tolcrate 
untruth in us. Uncle Russ and Uncles Jesse uscd to meke up 
big yarns to tell us. Sometimes they would have us much 
disturbed until one of us remembered to go ask Grandma about 
it. Whatevcr she said we kncw was the truth end no qucstions 
asked. The only time I evcr remember her spanking one of us 
was one evcning she sent Olin to make a fire in tho cook stove. 
We were not allowed to use coal-oil to make fircs. Olin used 
some that timc and we could smcll it, but Grandma askcd if he 
had used it cnd he said "No.". She oxplaincd that she had 
spanked him for tclling a story, not for using the coal-oil. 


She was a good nurse. Grandpa wes an invalid for ycars. 


She took care of him and no one evcr did « job moro faithfully 


than she did that one, answering his every call quickly. and 
well. Olin and I head chills every summer and she could easz 
our pains and makc us confortable, and take cere of Lora's 
rheumatism bettcr than anyone clse. Not only did she tcke 
care of her own funily, but she was called by the neighbors 
when there was sickness or death in the neighborhood. Sho 
wes known to young ond‘ old es "Aunt Mery." 

Most ladics of her day dipped snuff, with tooth-brushes 
made from elm or heckburfy trics. She nevir used it, but 
would put c picec of tobacco about as big «s & pea in her mouth, 
ond no one was cvcr any the wiscr, as she never spit aound 
anyone. 

She never praycd or talkcd in church, but she livcd her 


religion, and hed the confidenec of 211 who knew Her. I've 
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heard Pape sey the cnildren obeyed Grandpa, but they loved 
Grandma, and any of them would have done anything for her, 
anytime. Papa decided he would join the Army during the 
Spenish-fAmericen War, but she soon convinced him he had a 
much bicger job than being a soldier. 

She was quite proud, end liked to primp and powder 
herself up, then she would fix Lora and I up before going to 
church. When she gct out of the waren at church she would brush 
dorm her skirts to smooth out the wrinkles and carefully remove 
any white specks from her dress, which was usually black, before 
going inside. 

Grandpe end Grandma told us lots of stories about the 
Civil War days. One I remember well. After the War wes 
about over the Northern Soldiers would go into the houses in 
the South end teke anything they wanted. Grandma's sister 
took her children and went into the woods when she saw then 
coming. Not Grandma! She stood by her stuff!' She didn't 
have much , two little boys, Papa and Uncle Wade. She didn't 
let them take anything: But as they went out one of then took 
Papa's first end only het off of it’s nail on the Wall. The 
soldier put it on his head and would heve taken it, but Fepa 
began to cry, so she bégan to talk, telling him it was her 
little boy's only hat, that she couldn't buy him another one, 
and that he couldn't wear it anyways So he finally gave it 
pack. 

Grandma had been with measles when she was a girl but 


never had it herself. Olin took measles after coins to an 
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all-day affair at Rehoboth. Lora, Grandma,and I were at 
Aunt Betties when he got sick. They were making some new 
Sunday dresses for Lora and I. Uncle Russ wes to cone. for 
us on Saturday. He didn't come till late in the efternoon. 
He told Grendma thet Olin was probably taking the measles 
and we had better stay at Aunt Bettie's till we found out. 
She would not hear to that, but would go home end take care 
of Olin. It was measles. She took it e week or two later 
and died August 5, 1900, just one year less 20 days after 
Grandpa had died. 

I find myself doing things every day like Grandma did, 
and believing things she taught mee I am thankful for her ; 
good influence and thet I was priviledged to live in her 


home and know her, - and, especially, to be her grend-_ 
daughter. 
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BIOGRAPEY OF TERRAH ISABELLA FOOL 


By Nora 3ell Estes, Auzust, 1951 


Known to most of her neighbors as Aunt 5ell, Terrah 
Isabella Pool was born March 17, 1843 in Alexander County, 
North Carolina. She was the daughter of Villian and Mary 
Austin Pool, the eighth of eleven children born to this union. 
She lived with her parents in North Caroline until her marriage 
to Rev. David Bedford Brown, February 20, 1868. To then 
were born six daughters and four sons, Mary, Lizzie, Grace, 
who died at the age of nine months, Lillie, Willie, Jennie, 
Ed, Nora, Sam and Jimmie. Two sons and three daughters 
survive: Lillie, Jennie, Hd, Nora and Sam. 

With her husband and children, she came to Texas, 
arriving on January 24, 1879, settling on a small farm about 
24 miles north of Mensfield in Tarrant County. They lived on 
this place for eight years. I never Imew what prompted 
them to come to Texas, but possibly it was because Uncle 
Nathen Pool had come to this ccuntry earlier. Our father was 
very dissatisfied, and wanted to go back to North Carolina. 

I. have heard mother say that when they left North Carolina, 
she never intended going back to make it her home, however, 
she did return on a visit after being in Texas forty years. 
I have ofter heard her tell the story about a strange light 
which she witnessed while on that visit. It would make its 
appearance nightly, and on one occasion while she was 
spending the night with her youngest brother and his fanily, 


this eerie ball of fire, which criginated in a deserted house 
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in the swamps, cane through the roof and hovered over the 
swamp. She hed waited up with the other: to see this weird 
spectacle, and around 2 a.m. one of Uncle Daniel's daughters 
came down the stairs yellins, "Here it comes!" I am sure that 
Jennie Pool will remember this incident, for she was there. 
Our mother was never superstitious about anything, and I 
cannot say whether she ever took any stock in the story that 
aman had killed his wife in this old deserted house, efter 
which the light began to appear. Nevertheless, this made a 
good bedtime story for her grandchildren, and even today, I 
find my grendchildren eager and pleading for this often repeated 
tale. 

Aunt Beckie, one of mother's sisters, told them when 
they left North Carolina thet she would come tc Texas when 
they made 1,000 bushels of corn. Well, they made that 1,000 
bushels the first year they were in Texas, but Aunt Beckie 
never came. 

My earliest memcry is of the little log house in which 
we lived; it must have been about 18 feet by 18 feet. Seens 
to me it had a dirt floor, although Jennie and San disagrec, 
recalling the time when a skunk got under the floor and 
could be seen through the cracks. 

In this small house lived our family of nine, plus another 
family named Farthing who came from North Caroline and took 
up residence with us- In ell there must have been eighteen 
or twenty people living in this little log house. I do not 


remenber how longs they stayed, but cne day Mrs. Farthing 
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hinted in a casual way th:t she thousht they sould sce what 

they could do ebout finding a place to live, but this idea 

did not appeal to Mir. Fartnaing very much. "Why", he said, 

"we are doing all right here." 4nd so they were! Though I 

have wondered how so many people could live in such small cramped 
Querters, we of this generation of 1951 would feel cursed if 

we had to live as our parents and grandparents did. 

Looking back, I can remember mother doing all the cooking 
on the fire place. Cook stoves were certeinly a luxury then- 
there were very few families who could efford then--and indeed 
the stoves themselves were scarce. Well in all it must have 
been a tremendous jcb to do e11 the cooking on the fire place 
for 18 or 20 people. 

I suppose we of today take everything for grented,. over- 
looking the hardships of earlier generations which nede 
possible our kind of life today. ‘Ye think nothing cf wanting 
a new dress, either buying it ready-made or getting the naterial 
and pattern, sewing it together on our machine, probably 
electrically powered. When I was a girl, sewing machines were 
virtually unheard of--mother did all the family sewing by hand, 
after she hed spun and woven the material. Yet today, we 
frequently hear people sey they have so much to dco. I am 
persuaded we should stop and think of the many adventcges we 
have, too numercus to mention. I suppose es we grow old, it 
does not natter so much about the matcrial things cf life. 

I know now thst wealth is not essential in the child's well- 


being, for we lived happily in thet little log house--as did 
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the Farthings! 

dust before brother Jim was born, father and mother 
decided we had better have a larger house, and so they built 
a box house. I can see that house now as it looked to me then. 
I venture there is not a family in Fort ‘\iorth or Dallas today, 
living in a mansion, who is happier than were the Browns in 
their new box house. 

What faith our parents must have hed to come to a 
pioneer country with a large family and little of material 
possessions. Mother always believed if one lived right and 
did the best he could, the material things of life would be 
added. Father became pretty despondent at times and would say 
if we had a crop failure, we would starve to death. But 
mother would say she had never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread. he lived it!’ She nelieved itt 
We had a good christian mother--sometimes we thought she was 
pretty strict--and she was. When she told us not to do certain 
things, we kmew she reant it. She was a strong believer in 
the scriptural admonition, "Spare the rod and spoil ths child". 
I remember quite a few times when she applied the rod. wan 
tells about his and brother Jim's getting twelve whippings in 
@ single day. And he says this was not the record day at that. 
I think the need for correction arose over their persistence 
in going to the creek, after mother had told then not Go go. 
They preferred the punishment over denying therselves pleasure 


of going to the creek. 


I wes 8 years old when we moved to the old home place 
where mother spent the remainder of her lifc. I recall our 
walking to this new hore, end can see mothcr now going along 
the country road, with brother zd and me in front cach 
carrying a cate. Brother Jim was stepping high, and mother, 
then a young wonsn not ovcr 36, askcd him whether he was cold, 
and he seid, "No, I have something on". He was 3 years old, 
and wearing his first suit of clothcs. 

To us children, this new home was the "Garden cf Eden", 
with its Rush Creek, always filled with plenty of water, lots 
of fish, and the beautiful trees--Elms, Cottonwoods, and 
Hackberrys. There were 312 acres of land, and while I wes too 
small to be very conscious of lend transactions, I do remenber 
that the place cost ny parents $2,500, which was a large sun 
of noney in those days. It was just an ordinary scandy lana 
fern, not rich in soil, but rich in the menories of our child- 
hood. The house is gone now, and other people own the land. 
The old rail fences have yielded to tinc--and the snoke-house, 
which once stood in a corncr of the yard is no lonzer there. 

The savory aroma of that smokc-house: sides of bacon, 
hems, and sausarce being smoked over smoldering cornecbds--I 
mow you con srell it new. 

Just think how quickly this 64 years hes slipped intc 
eternity; never tc be recleined’' Yet the menories of our 
childhood, upbringing, and nother'’s love remain vividly 
impressed upon each cf us children. Nine cf us children lived 


to be grown, and fron outside eppearanccs, we were just about 
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an ordinary famnily--but we were different beceuse we were 
sons and daughters of one of the garcat<st christian mothers 
who ever lived--bcet because she wes cur mother, but because 
she livcd and breathed christienity every day cf ner life. 
Fourteen fancus words spoken by Abrahem Lincoin were: 
"All I am, or cver hope to be, I owe to my ancel nother". 
Even the i1l-feted Napoleon who brought much tragedy wherever 
he walked spoke similar words when he seid: "The future destiny 
of the child is always the work of the mother." History does 
not give us too meny details about the mcthers of these two 
men whose lives tcok such different ccurses, one to bless 
humenity and the other to knew only the conquest cf wer. 
But it is rather casy to imagine the hind of mcthers each of 
them had. ‘Ve cen picture the mother of Lincoln es tencer, 
humble, kind; we visuslize the mother of Nepolcon as herd, 
proud, selfish. Henry Werd Becher pit it well when he seid: 
"The nother's heart is the child's schoolrcon". 
There is one quality the mothers of 211 great men seer 
to have in commen--it is faith. Abrehe: Lincoln's nother 
Bust heve Had greet faith as she sat in her Kentucky wilderness 
reading aloud to a gurgling bey. Andrew Jackson's mother, 
too, Hust heve been a wonen cf great faith, fer history records 
that she was good. I believe that we, the sons ané daughters, 
cen say truthfully that our mother wes one of these grcat 
mothers whe hid ebcunding faith. She wes very devotcd to her 
fanily, particularly in teaching then to be honorcble, upright, 


christicn men and women. There may heve becn semc mothers who 
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were better cduccted in acne subjects than she, but one 
thing she did know was her Bible. She lived it--she loved 
4te--she belicved it--she was very devoted te her church. As 
fer back as I can remember she elways tought the Ladics Bible 
Class. Sometimes we children decided we had rather stay at 
home on Sunday mornings, but unless we had a food excuse, we 
usually went to Sunday School. On Sunday afterncons, mother 
would call all of us children together ond we would read fron 
the Bible. There wes no hunting, swinming, or fishing on 
Sundays, ond she never allowed us eny dey to go to sc-called 
play parties. She always knew whet we children were doings 
If there wes anyone in thc neighborhood who was sick or 
needed help, mather was always there to do whatever she could. 
In the fall of 1887 thcre was a serious epidemic of 
Typhoid fever, end few families escaped its scourge. Five in 
our family had the disease sinultencously.e Dr. Welias of 
Mensfield wes cur fonily physician, ond I remember his 
saying thet if we hed not received such wonderful care, sone 
of the foxily weuld heve surely died, for fatalities were 
very common. I a@ian't understend it then, but new I mow 
4t ruch have been 2 reol trial for mother because she nursed 
all of the ill children. I have heard her say that she never. 
went to bed for cver six weeks during this time. She was 
never a person to complain about her lot--whetcver cane, 
shc acceppted ss her responsibility--she kept o11 her grief 


ena sorrow to herself. In 1909, prother Jim died just a 
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few days before he would have been 25 years of agee He was 

a very promising young man. His passing was 4 terrible 

shock to the whole family. Mother then was getting up in 
years, and I heard her say leter that the sun never seemed 

to shine as brightly since his death. She rose ebdove despair 
into hope. 

The story is told of Martin Luther in his early years, 
thet he became lost in despair after experiencing the death 
of e close friend, and witnessing a terrible storm. He 
became so disheartened that he bore no resemblence to that 
man of faith he later became. While in his mood of tragedy, 
his wife came to him on day dressed in mourning, sighed, and 
wiped her eyes es if crying. "What's wrong?" Martin Luther 
inquired in amazement. "Haven't you heerd", his wife 
responded, "God is dead." That answer raised Martin Luther 
from a confortless despondenc; to ardent faith, and on this 
faith he became the greet medicval leader of the Protestant 
Reformation. He turned to the scripture and early church 
fathers, and later regarded it as his call to explain the 
scriptures to all the world. Later he produced one of the 
most fumous Germen translations of the New Testament. 

We can scarcely believe that Martin Luther, who arose 
to such greatness, could have been a man of such little 
faith. But this story makes us knew that many of the world's 
great, like Luther, have been faced with tragedy, but have 


learned to overcone ite 
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Not long ego, I came upon ea story of the great tragedy 
4n John J. Pershing'’s life, snd I was snockcd, because I, 
like thousends of others, had only known him as the commander 
of the Americen Forces during World War I. In a fire in San 
Frencisco in 1915, he lost not noly his wife but his three 
children. Only a yeer. later he was appointed heed of the 
Americon Army in France and two years afterward he led those 
forcee to victory. 

Pershing ray have risen to greater heights beceuse he had 
learned to transcend the personal tragedy in his life. He 
submerged his personal feelings in the larger service to 
this country. 

Relph Waldo Emerson we have kmown as a great men of 
literature, and philosophy. But delving into his life, we 
find he, too, had to rise above much tregedy. First - lost 
bis beloved wife, Elen, less than two years after their 
marriage. He, too, was plunged into despair, end it took 
hin a leng time to find corfort again. Next he lost his 
dearly beloved brother, Charles, and wrote that few persons 
were capable cf knowing the price he hed paid in that loss. 
Just a little leter, he lost his only son, Weldo, who was by 
his second wife Linde. Not so long after these tragedies, 
he could write: "In the woods we return to reason cnd feith-- 
I am a pert end percel of God". 

Then he atteined a mood of acceptance, for he had already 
become a seeker of the key to the universe. He, Hertin Luthher, 


John J. Pershing end rany others who have mede great 
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contributicns to the worlé grew in steture fron hunbdle 
beginnizcs becnuse they learned te rise ebove the sorrows 
of their om sitcll world. As the: reached out in unsclfish 
eachicverents, they lost a consciousness of self in that 
bigger world where cnly God rulcs. 

Our mother was truly one cf those persons who rose ebove 
despair into hope. I can think of no word or Scripture that 
would be nore fitting in describing her life and what she 
belicved, then the 23rd Psalm which reads: 

"Mme Lord is my shepherd; I shell not want. 

He meketh re to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth 
me beside the still weters. 

He restorcth ny scul; he lecdeth me in the peths of 
righteousness for his nane's sake. 

Yea, theugh I welk through the valley of the shecow of 
death, I will fecr no evil; for theu. art with re; thy rod 
and thy steff they corfort me. 

Thou preparcst « table beforc me in the presence of 
mine cncenies; thou encintest my head with oll; my cup 
runneth ovcre 

Surely goodness and mercy shell follow me ell the days 
of my life; end I will dwell in the house of the Lora 
forever." 

There were so mony Scriptures she loved particularly. 
But ticc end spece would not permit us to mention cll. In 
1924 snc lost her cyesight; one day I went toe visit her. ‘We 


were tolkinz bout the Bible. She seid: "If onyene cvcr asks 
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you what was the lest thing I evcr read with my owm eyes, tell 
then it was from the Fourtzenth Chapter of John: 

"Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. 

In ny Father's house are many mensicns; if it were not 
80, I would have told youe I go to prepare a place for you. 

And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
agein, and receive you unto myself; thet where I an, there 
ye mey be also.” 

How wonderful ere these words!' How she loved them in 
life!: 

In preparing this material, I realize there ere many 
points of interest that have been omitted, but I do want to 
touch briefly on mother's lest days. In February, 1928, 
three weeks before her passing away, she became seriously 
ill. <All the family was called. Dr. Mcknight of Mensfield, 
then the family physician, diagnosed her ailment as acute 
appendicitis. She hung between life and death for several 
days. Cne morning I went to her bedside end said, "Mother, 
you are better this morning." 

She answered, "I kmow I am", and started talking freely. 

I mentioned thet it would not be long until her 85th 
birthday, cnd she responded that ehe would not be here by 
that time. 

I then asked whether sne thought the crossing was near, 
and she said, "Yes". I esked, "What ebout death; co you want 


to die?" She said, "Yes, in a wey I do, and in e wey I don't, 
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beceuse when I am gone you children will cll be left 

orphans in this world." Then she added, "If I were young, I 
might wont to live, but I am now old, heve livec out ny life, 
and I cem ready to go. I have meade many mistakes in life but 
perhaps if I hed ny life to live over I might make just as 
meny.e" Then she nemed 211 her loved ones who had crossed the 
bar. "How wonderful", she said, "it will be to see my blessed 
sevior". Now she hes been gone 23 years--and thinking over 
her life and what a woncerful testimony she gave in death, 

I feel so inedequeate to say the thing which should be said. 

Perheps this Scripture is more eppropriates: 

"For I an persueced, that neither deeth, ncr life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any othcr 
creature, shell be able to separate us fron the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. And God shall wipe away 
all tears fror their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shell there be any more 
pain,; for the former things are passed away. Blessings end 
Glory, end wisdom and thankscivins end honor snd power, end 


might, be unto God for ever and ever. Anen." 


TRE LIFE OF DANIEL BEDFORD SRCWN 
By Mrz. De Ee Srown 
August 20, 1954 
It is a joy to ve here et Rehoboth today. Cur minds 
go back across the years to the Gays of yesterday, to those 
who plented and watered, to to those who wrought end labored 
thet others might reap. And so it is an exalted privilege 
of the living to commenorate the lives of our departed. 
Many of them worshiped hcre :ma mony of them’ lie buried 
heree The name "Rehoboth" was well chosen and significant, 
as the word means "Place of Inlargement", anda truly it came 
to be thet, so it is well for us tc pause in life's 
activities ond render praise and honor to those who paved the 
way for use 
We hold most sacred their contribution to life as a whole, 
end the chein of service was strengthened by each link. 
Their faith, their scerifice and endurance wes e chellenge in 
the pioneer country to which they cane. Theirs wes a life of 
hope, faith end charity which gave them the courece to endure. 
In the beginning of any worthwhile undertcking there is 
a hope for corpleted work, an objective to be achieved, or 
en inprovement cf conditions. If this were not true we would 
not begin. Hore is the stamina of e11 unacrtekines, and this 
wes in the minds end hearts of our forefathers. They, like 
Paul, "waited for the morning", the time of fruition. 
They came becring a gift of hope ond love undergirded by 


adventure; there nust be toil through the heat of the day. 


— 


Faith sees fruitful ficlds growing from berren ceserts, 
homcs where dwell haspy fathcrs, mothers anc children and 
contentment. 

Glorious it is to be like Ancicnt Caleb to ask for the 
hard tesk, the hill country. To these we owe a debt of 
gratitude, these whe dedicated themsclves to laying cur 
foundation. 

And so todey we are most happy te review the lifc of 
one of God's most humble servants, one whem ell of us loved 
for his noble end consecrated life: 

DANILL BEDFORD BROWN wes born in the year 1839, May 24, 
in North Caroline. We know little cf his childhood, but 
when war-clouds hung heavy over our country he answered the 
call to duty. His wes record speaks for itself; when the 
crisis wes over, he cone hone becring the scars of battle. 

We wish we right Imow when the Lord touchcd his life 
and calléd him into another babble. The battle ageinst sin. 

He was merricd to Miss Terrah Isabella Pool, February 20, 
1868. It is told they marricd before breakfast, probably 
wonting to start the day right. 

To this union were born ten children: Mary Cora, Rebecca 
Elizebeth, Victoria Grace, Lillie zllen, William Jesse, 
Deniel Edwin, Emze Jane, Nora Belle, Samuel Fool, Jomes 
Nathene Five heave passed on, and five are still living. 

"Uncle" BEDFORD, es he wes feniliarly called, wes an 


adventurer, cone who cercd to live his life as his wisdon 


dictated in the reverential fecr of God. He net the hard tasks 
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and loved then, he esked no quartcrs, end yct he hed a marked 
humility. He heated cishonesty, falsc deceling and deceit. Men 
to man ell must be out in the open. 

The story is told thet beck in North Caroline when young 
in the ministry he was to co to a religious gathering and so 
"Aunt Belle" wantcd him to meke a good impression. She had 
a few sheep so took the wool, spun the cloth for a new suit 
of clothes, and aftcr meny hours the suit materiolized but he 
lacked a hate She told hin if he would ect less butter they 
could purchese one; she ate less but he continued to eat as 
much as cver. Anyway the hat wes bought. 

BEDFORD BROWN hed a long ministry. The cay was not 
too long or the night too dark but that he wes found et his 
place of service, he asked for no soft place. 

Like Peul, he could say thet he had not been on their 
charge, for he received snail financicl help. Here and there 
he went to small churches, meny tincs accepting bacon, syrup, 
chickens, corn-recl, end many catablcs for his labor. His 
children often grceted his honcconing knowing he would bring 
various end sundry assortment of gifts. 

Herc end there he went ond "sewed beside cll waters". 
He aid not cxpect to live off the hirc of the gospel, and 
silver end goleé were of small conscauenee, but between his 
appointments he toiled with his own henés. When the toil of 
the day was cnded and evening shadows gathercd, he submitted 
his all to his nekcr in adoration and Cevotionel Bible reading 


and prayer. We can well inagine he lsy down to slecp with 
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nothing betwecn hinscif and the Scviour, to risc another 
dey, strengthcnec. 

He had e fruitful ministry. His thcolog; was not hard 
to uncerstend. Sin was dragced out in the opcn and the sinner 
saw hinself as he was. 

The true servent of God can never know how many sheaves 
he mey garner, nor the use of his talents until the Mastcr 
shall scy "wcll donc". 

Lest we leave out his very hucen traits . We have filled 
in with these bits of character sketchcs. With ea large fanily 
meny problems presented themselves. Boys were put to work 
in the fields end many repairs of ploughs end equipment had 
to be mede on the farm. The fathcr set himself to this task, 
and as fast as one son tore up his tools ancther would appear. 
The story is told that after mony trips "UNCLE BEDFORD" saw 
thet they were seeking cause "to take out", but not so with 
their Dad. After nany succecding repairs his patience ceased 
to be a virtue, he tock up a lerage rock and hurled it at the 
retrecting scn. It fell fer shert of the mark as he intendcd 
it should, but thet "settled" their schening. 

On provocation he did give over to temper but it was 
like sheet lightning and as lingering. There wes a flesh, 
then instently disappearing, not the deep abiding grudge. 

The ncxt moncnt not a trace, but a kindly twinkling in his 
deep blue eyes enc a snhile. Meny families tock refuge under 
his rocf. Young men sought work and he helped them tide 


through hard tines. 
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We shell not call the roll of our departed; their 
nanes are written on high. We who sre here todiy are the 
recepients of their labors. 

There shall ebide « memory es fragrant as a rose, and 
a feeling that all is well ehead. Sunset is not the 
finality of life; it forecasts the etcrnal day. 

We believe this will be one of the rewards of DANIEL 
BEDFORD BROWN. 

Perchance in heeven one day to ne 

Some blessed soul will come and say 
All heaill' Beloved!’ But for thee 

Ny soul to death hed been a prey, 

4h, then what sweetness is the thought, 


"One soul to glory to have brought." 


j— 


We Tructt Walton 
August 20, 1949 

My father GieGd when I was threc years of age so mother 
and I went to live with my maternal grandparcnts. This gave 
me daily associction with my grendfathcr, William Alexander 
Pool, whosc rere combination of cheracter traits end healthy 
philosophy of life have been a benedicition through the 
years. He hed attended Wake Forest College a few terms as 
a young man and by 1890 was pestor cf a good church in 
Stetesville, North Caroline, his native statc. However, 
his brother Nathen who had been a Captain in the Confederate 
Arny, hed moved to Texas and he sent back such glowing accounts 
of the opportunities for service that he saw on every side 
in the rural areas of his adopted state that no ome could long 
remain inmune to the romance of moving West. 

Uncle Methen's insistence and 2 temporary illmess seemed 
to have been two strands in the Frovidential cord that arew 
hin. Se in 1893, Grendfathcr ond Grandmother with the family 
headea for Texas, a farn, and a rurel pesteratc. He could not 
have forcscen the significance of this move but he was one of 
those individuals whose influcnee could not be confined to a 
corncr. 

He bought a small ferm of 110 acres in Tarrent County and 
most of the tilleble land had to be cleared of cek trees before 
& crop could be grown. But in removing the tincr practically 


all the stuzys remcaincd cnd anyone who had ever plowed a 


stumpy ficld knows full well that it is the ccid test of one's 
religion, His grew on ite 

Within a few months cftcr he and his family had gotten 
established the Fehobdeth Baptist Church called hin es pastor. 

He spoke therc on Saturday and Sunday, once each month. Then 
another community took one-fourth of his Sundays, end soon he 
was serving four struggling outposts of Christicnity. The 
going was tough. The work was mostly missionary for the 
churchcs paid very little,--in some instsnces less then his 
expenses in attending then. So most of the family's needs 
were met by the farm. His life was a brave economic battle, 
with now end then a short truce, but ncver a complete armistice. 
There was never any large bonk account shcead to give hin 
confidence and optinism. His resources were deeder than that, 
for his courege and serenity came fron an inner strength 
supplied by his cssociation with the xtcrneal. 

Through suzzer's heet, winter's blizzards end snow, over 
muddy roads that no cne would attempt today, his hor ec and bugay 
became a familisr sight, rccormized at a distance snd welcomed 
py the entirc countryside. In the coldest weathcr 2 couple of 
bricks hcated in the fireplace, wrapped in paper end a gunny 
sock and placcd in the foot of thc buzgy, plus sometincs a 
lightcd lsntern wméer the laprobc, kept his blood fron congealing. 

Necessity had huricd hin into active life ezrly and he did 
not gct to complcte his college training. Yet in practical 
judgocnt, in huoan insight, and the ebility to use his talent 


and training, he surpassed many college ercduates cf his dey,-- 
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and this Gcy too, for that mattcr. Within a few ycars his 
ministry extended to communitics in three countics and 
gradually came to influence 2 lerge section cof the state. In 
order to stay with these people whe hed come to love him end 
rely upon him, he turned down several rather attractive 
opportunitics to become the pastor of a city church. 

While he was a speaker of eloquence end warmth, he never 
rented or stormed, neither did he dencunce people nor resort 
to cheap innmuencces. He never used a bazooke to hunt sparrows. 
Yet he never lacked for hearers. He constantly reached the 
hearts of young people and he was able to win grown men and 
women whose menner of life had been onything but religious. 

He brought hope also to those on the Western slope of their 
journey, for his preaching was as modern cs human need and 
it was always geared to life. People of all faiths and of none, 


came to talk with him and to get his cdvise. Country folk, 


and occasionally those from the towms and cities who had pastors 


of their own, often came from miles away to counsel with hin 
and to get his helpful opinion on 211 kinds of lmotty problems 
thet faced ther. 

During his earlier years in North Carolin: Grandfather 
had been Clerk of the Ccurt for two or three judicia 
administrations end he knew the lesal verneculcr, could use 
and interpret it. This experience equipped hin for enother 
variety of service to his people. Frequently one would cone 
to get him to drew up a deed,--not because he nev.r chareed, 


but because both parties to the transaction mew thst when he 
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took the field notes and translated them into the netes and 
pounds of a tract cf land, thet this part cf the title would 
never be in quc:ticn. Now and then sonecre would come to get 
his help on a written egreement or contract, fer his nane 
carried weight anc each man trusted hin. 

Often these bewildered folk came to seek his advice on 
marital preb@ems and family qua rrels. They felt safc in his 
professional care and as they gave hin their tragic inside 
storics they were sure thet not even his femily would know, 
for the members of his household could rarely guess the real 
intent of the visits. Sometimes men came to telk over the vital 
issues in the field of norality end religion, for they knew 
what a Christian was like when they talked with him. He 
mew, even before the great Scotch Presbyterian minister, John 
Watson, said it, that "It's as a man lights his pipe that he 
gives ycu his confidence." So he kept an assortment of ‘ten 
or a dozen pipes for his friends whe dropped in and there was 
always a supply of mild inexpensive tobacco. 

During the Spring cf one clection year a group of clean, 
influential business and prcefessicnal men visited hin repcatedly 
and spent many heurs trying to get him to announce as a 
candidate for the Stete Legislature. They voluntecrcd to do 
all his campaigning and told hin that his elccticn would be 
assured. They picturcd the uplifting influence he would cerry, 
the good he could de, and the service he could renécr. He 
listened courteously, considercd the opportunity prayerfully, 


end thanked them, but decided to stay right where he was and 


continue to help meet the spiritusl nceds of the people 
around hin. 

He taught cll whe knew hin the dclichts ef simplicity 
in living. There wes never any fawning cr pretense at him home. 
There was never any sham cr scheming er prefabricated maneuvers 
to gct ehead cf scmecne else. He encouraged the love of good 
books and good magazines end they becams a part of the 
netural heritese cf cach member of the family es he or she 
Grew clad encugh to understand scmething cf ther. These were 
read ond re-rcad and discussed arcund the dining table and 
fireside. Better still, these books and nagezincs did double 
duty for they were lent to the ycung pecple throughcut the 
community, es country schcol libraries in these days had much 


in conmen with Mcther Hubbard's Cupboerd. 


It was an evcnt in anycne's life te visit this nost 


.unusuel men. It was 2 glimpse of college itself and stimulated 


one's desire to lecrn. On a wintry morning it was sheer fun 
to sit arcund the fireplace before daylight and listen tc hin. 
The easy,natural conversaticn micht be about the disappeerance 
of the tree-tced herse, the probeble age of the earth, the 
mystery of mathcnatics, hew tc select seed ecrn, cr hew to 
Grow scediess waternelcns. 

It was a privilege te go welkins with hin at night,-- 
maybe te the little church a mile away thet he head helped to 
build, cr perhaos to see about some stock in the pasture. He 
had mede an aneteur study cf astronemy and was fond of 


pointing cut some marvel of the Universe that he thought 


young people shculd notice. Often during tie Summer cf 1910 
he assembled his family and cthers at varying curs cf the night 
to see Halley's Comet, explaining a little of whet wes known 
of that great free show in the heavens, end reminding them 
that it would nct be back for seventy-five years. 

When someone used the weather as en excuse for any lack 
of industry, with a pleasant chuckle he would often remark-- 
"The sluggerd will not plow by reason of the cold; therefore 
shall he beg in the hervest." He led others to accept his 
conviction that even common toil, honestly done, disanified the 
worker and became a matter of hcnor. Because of the light 
in his eves, his merry heart, and his inspiring philosophy 
it was easy for him to hire young men of the community to 
help with the farm when <dditional workers were needed. Even 
sewing wood in the face of a Texas norther or shucking corn 
for the horses in freezing weather lost its drudgery if he 
were slong. From him people learned the thrill of doing 
things together. | 

He exemplified end practiced mentel health of the highest 
order. He hed some foults of course, but no one whe imew hin 
could think cf anycne whom they could forgive more easily. 

No self-pity ever escaped his lips and he was never known to 
blame others for his feilures. In spite of the hardships, 
perplexities and sorrows thet came his way, cnd his shering 
in all that csme to the people he knew, he kept the channels 
of his mind clear. 


He could sense « funny situation at a thousand yards 


fess 


and if it were unkind or inippropriate to smile then, he would 
share it with the family and friehds later. Timid, nervous, 
emberrassed young men from the smell towns and country would 
come to esk him te perform their merringe ceremonies ct some 
approc.ching date snd would sometimes work with him on the ferm 
from two hours to half a day before getting up sufficient 
courage tc tell their business. One such Romeo came end 

found this minister gathering corn end he helped him gether 
an entire wagon load and then scooped. it every bit into the 
barn himself before he mentioned the purpose of his visit. 
Another came while the pastor was shingling the barn end he 
helped cover almost one entire side of the roof before he 
stated his mission. 

Like many another great minister, this prophet of the 
plein people was a good story teller and the family meals were 
frequently times of great merriment, as amusing end interesting 
experiences were recounted. So relexing wes the atmesphere 
at his teble during the meals that no cne who was around his 
home ever suffered from nervous indigestion. As this noble 
man grew older he became rather deef snd one of his favorite 
stories wes about a deaf man in a country churche He said that 
this fermer who wes finding it increasingly difficult to hear, 
had a valuable cow go astray from his pasture and as he was 
unable to find her he asked that it be announced in church 
Sundey morning. The pastor made the announcement in rather 
brief fashion end then began an explenation of why = very 


popular young lady cf the community would not sing a solo that 


Nese. 
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morning. The farmer thoucht that his pastor wes still talking 
about his ccw, so hs got up just as the minister ecneluded 
about the girl ond seid: "snd she's got 2 barbed wire scratch 
all the way down her beck." 

On all occasions this gentleman cf the Cloth tock his 
work seriously but he refused to take himself toc seriously. 
He would have none of this silly bickering of science end 
theology. He Gid not feel that mere man had the right to 
look back and tell the Almighty how He should hzeve inaugurated 
If this process took 2 million years it did not upset his 
theology cne iota. To him a vital, personel frith in God 
wes the normel outlook and he made it ssem the neturel 
complement of a healthy mind. 

A great meny people telk tolerance. Some lived it. But 
it helps to see it walking around in a suit of clothes. My 
grendfether believed that one of the prime essentials of true 
Christianity was tolerance. He could easily have influenced 
all who followed hin to discount other creeds, but he didn't. 
His four olcéer brothers had fought in the Confederete Arny 
end that tragic wor caused the premature death of two of then, 
and hed left his father bankrupt, but therewas no sectional 
bitterness nor recicl prejudice in his make-up. 

He tcught by both precept and exemple the necessity of 
a tolerent attitude towerd everyone. While he was pesitive, 
vigorous, and convincing in his address, and while he felt 
sure thet he was proclaiming the truth about God, and nan's 
need of Him, 28 he saw it, he wanted every other man to have 


the seme vrivilege. He wos loyel to his denomination cnd 
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proved it. He was one of 100 ministcrs of Texas who promised 
to give 3100.00 per year for three years to help establish the 
Southwestern Baptist Seminery et Fort Worth. Thet wes a 
handsome dons.tion for « rurél minister te meke beck in the days 
of the Penic of 16C7 and the crop feilures that followed in 
thet section. Meny pastors, no doubt, allowed their pledges 
to be peid by their churches,--which was «11 right,--but a 
fourth-time country church that did not even pey its pastor 

a@ regular salery could not be esked to do this. Besides, he 
hed personally mede this pledge, so he borrowed the money at 
the benk and paid it. 

This men had close personal friends in «11 of the religious 
denominations end they visited him often. He hed no use for 
narrow credel shibboleths; and heair-splitting .theological 
distinctions never dulled his conversation flor dimmed his 
intelligent, sympathetic interpretation of God to men. He 
taught thet REAL religious faith did not narrow one's mind, 
but rather it added a new Gimension to life. Never in thirty 
yeers of his rurcl ministry did he ever hint in either private 
or public that hc thought that his denominction had any 
menopoly on the truth. 

In recognition of his velient service and wide, wholesome 
influence in Texas, Baylor University awarded him the Doctor 
of Divinity degree on that institution's Diancnd Jubilee 
Anniverscry in 192C. And no man ever wore such an honor in 
amore becoming fashion. 


When the end came to this serene, eventful life, notable 
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men from the Senincry he hed helped to found, snd important 
pestors from city churches, cane to pay their tribute cnd to 
honor his memory. They were erscious, cloquent, sincere and 
conforting, «s they told of their perscnal eapprecizstion of 
this fallen prince. But one of the most touching tributes 
wes to his fine Christian tolerance, and was expressed by a 
fermer who was not even on the progrsm at the funerel. This 
men wes @ loysl Romen Catholic who had grown up in that 
community and who hed frequently attended the preaching of 
this country minister for twenty-five years. As the family 
wes leaving the little country church where the lest rites 
had been held, he stepped up to one of the minister's 
daughters ond said: "Don't grieve over your father's death. 
If any men ever went to heaven, he did." 
Such a great, sharing, teaching personality cannot die!' 
And today in those communities he served, the people still 
qucte him and fine strength and insight with which to meet 
their problems through the continuetion cf his influence in 
their memories. 
Tolerence dces it!’ 
His creed? It defied definition, but it is most nearly 
described by a few lines from Febcr's famcus Hymn: 
"Faith of our Fathers! We will love 
Both friend end foe in all our strife, 
And preach Thee, too, as love knows how 


By kindly words and virtuous life." 


LILLIE DALE MATHESON POOL 
By Jenn Pool 
Ausust 15, 1953 

On December 2, 1857, a tiny brown eyed girl began life 
in Taylorsville, North Caroline. The second daughter of 
Josephy Pinkney end Leuretta Gurley Matheson. She seemed 
to start cut with two strikes against her--the very serious 
illness and death of her mother when she was only nine weeks 
old, end she hed not been given a name. However, she was ably 
taken over by her Aunt Polly, Aunt Amenda, Aunt Jennie, Uncle 
Booner, Uncle Mack, Uncle Hall and Grandma Jency. 

It seems thet her. mother had been quite a musician for 
her day and age. She was much in demand as a singer. I 
believe they sany "Bellads" in those cays, mostly very sad, 
and one she sang beautifully was "Lillie Dale". The chorus 
gBOEss 

Oh Lillie, Sweet Lillie, Dear Lillie Dale 
Now the wild rose blossoms o'er her little green grave 
"Neath the trees in the flow'ry vale. 
They decided, at Uncle Boomer's sugsestion, to nare the baby 
"Lillie Dale". 

Her father married again and reered ea family of four boys 
end three girls, but Mame and Aunt Mattie, her older sister, 
especially Mane, made their nome mostly with Grandme Jency 
end the uncles and aunts. 

Unele Hall, Aunt Polly, and Aunt Jennie were the only 


ones left when I began visiting in Cerolina. Uncle Hall said, 


te 
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"A sweeter nor prettier girl then Lillie never Erew up in this 
state. You look 2 lot like ker. You have her eyes, but in 
Billy's sockets." That's been a big comfort to me at times, 
like when Aunt Laure Bussey, (whom you hider heads knew) was 
telling Gertie how much she looked like Mone end Mr. Hardy 
Mayfield had told me not long before how much I looked. like 
her, so I just couldn't resist coming in with, "No, Aunt Laura, 
I'm the one they say looks like Mema." She pulled herself 

up to full height, looked me straight in the eye end in all 
Seriousness, very unhurriedly, said, "no honey, we always 
thought your Mother was a mighty pretty women." Cousin Charley 
looked at Dot once when she was quite e small fry and said, 
"How meny generations do you suppose Aunt Lillie's soft brow 
eyes will co through?" 

Well, Moma grew - with very strong convictions, a: humble, 
sincere, devoted Christian with a strict regerd for e hellowed 
Sabbath. She hed a gentle tolerance in religious matters for 
she was reared a "Blue Stocking Presbyterian" end much of thet 
great faith clung to her and she was perheps more noble because 
of the blending cf the two creeds--Presbytcrien end Baptist. 

It takes a woman of great courage and tenderness of heart 


to take up the obligation of living with end cering for children 


Pte 


whose mother has died. But they needed her ond they were also 
the children of the men whom she care to lovee She and Dad 
were married in Taylorsville, North Ceroline, March 12, 1879. 
If Pedic, Dora, and Bob had any feelings of strangeness they 
soon lost then for she knew how to satisfy the longings of a 
child's hungry heart end she made the transibicn so easy for 
them that they immediately accepted her as their mother. I've 
heard the story always about Bob running away from school to 
go home to her when some child told him she wasn't his mother. 
But her own children were the continuation of her dreams end 
her ambitions. Through the years Lottie, Gertie, Will, Jenn 
(me) and Harris came to form the family circle. 

Lottie married, lost her husbcnd, Olney Waltcn, and came 
back home to live again, bringing her small son, Truett, so 
he was added to the circle, making six of use She lived life 
over with us, sew scenes thropgh our eyes end our espirations, 
our pleasures end our sorrows all became hers. If she ever 
loved eny one cf us more then the cther at any particuler time, 
perheps it was because she felt that one needed it more at that 
period of his cr her life. We all remember, with intense love, 
how tenderly she cared for Lottie when too few years later, it 
seems to us, she was called from the circle. 

Mama scened to carry comfort around with her, ond I firmly 
believe that her presence was a penediction to meny hurt and 
crushed hearts as she stbod by some mother in the presence of 
death. She "dropped the sympathizing tear" as ofter as any 
Christian I' ve ever known, and nore often then perhaps 98% 


of then. 
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Her sense of right ond wrorg was very clesr-cut. She 
resented unfairness with such rightecus indisznation thet she 
wes most ready to fight for it. She faced life with its 
disappointments ond hardships brav:.ly, with cn unfealtering 
trust in God. She was the kind of person Christ wes telking 
about when He said, "Ye are the salt of the earth." 

She inherited her mothers musicol talent and I firnly 
believe had the training she would have become a very important 
musician. Truett says that one of the pleasant memories of 
home for hin is her pumping the 01d orgen at home end playing 
religious songs for cll of us to sing. Theat talent has been 
hended down to her children end each of her daughters as well 
as many of her grendchildren and even grect grandchildren have 
pleyed the crgen or piano or both. The great grand-daughter, 
Fleur, Truett's deughter, and who knows, meybe Oren Joe -and 
Ruby elong with several others who played the pipe organ 
beautifully inherited the skill or at least inspiraeticn from 
here I con remember when Gertie had the tcuch and played with 
the fluency of a concert picnist and dozenx of the folks who 
used to visit us would insist that she play for them scme sacred 
ond instrumenta] numbers. I think she generally wound up with 
"The Irish Jubilee." 

Mama never hed a voice lesson in her life, but had a 
pecutiful singing voice and either seng or hummed constently 
eat her work. Verily her soft, sweet lullabics would "scothe 
the savage becst." Now littly Patty, Doub's Gaushter, who 


would be the fifth generation down the linc from the ballad 
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singing Lauretta Gurley Matheson, con already hum and sing 
tunes and can't even talk!’ 

Meme was en artist, too. She made the most berutiful wax 
flowers, some of wax and hair combined. We can cll remember 
her sitting up late on winter nights to make a wreath for 
some poor perscn's funcrel because she knew that without 
her work therc would be no flowers on the casket next day. 

She loved to grow flowers, too, and certainly had a "green 
thumb." 

She was thrifty end saving. To her this was just a 
part of the conduct of the right kind of folk. She considered 
waste e sin end undertook to teach all cf us important lessons 
on this fundamental virtue of life. She hated laziness. She 
ran a large houschold, for we nearly alweys had more than just 
the family there, end she got more work completed than you and 
I would even undertake today, with all of our modern gadgets. 
One time she served supper to fifty-two people from an 
Associationsl meeting et Rehoboth with no extra run to the 
store for a loaf of ready~sliced bread or a few slices of boiled 
ham to help out. She hed home-canned sauscge end hot biscuits, 


even! ' 


She always hac a good garden and worked it mostly 
herself, though Harris end Truett got their fundemental 
treining in egriculture right there under her personel 
supervision. Occasionally she inspired e111 thrce of us by 
going to the field and chopping cotton along with us for a 


while. 
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Any French chef would envy her culincry talents. Her 
tea cekes were worth walking miles in this hot weather for!” 
She could fry a chicken so that even the feet end neck were 
good, end the rabbit she ccoked was a delicacy for a king! 
Believe it or not sn Opossum or a turtie thet she cooked was 
super. Her recipe for fresh pork Sausage was so appetizing 
and her skill in prepsring a variety of dished out of several 
perts of the enimal made hog-killing week es much fun as 
Christmas!' Often when we'd heve lots of compeny she would 
Save back some of the best of everything for us children who 
had to wait while the grown-ups ate. 

Mama canned everything! I remember Jinmy Brown seying 
one time, "I believe Aunt Lillie could make good jelly out of 
post oak leaves." She always had extre jars of jams and 


Jellies to give to the sick end needy. She literally dried 


fruit by the fushels, and it was so good Levinie, our old goat, 
would steal it every chence she got and then we'd have to fight 


her awoy from the water trough to avoid a tregecy in the family. 


Viexs Vices 


= 


Proctor and Gamble must heve snitched her recipe for I*11 
bet in her lifetime she made « carlosd of soap! 

She did beautiful necdle work. Some of her embroidery, 
knitting end crocheting were of the most intricate Gesisn and 
skill. Her wuilting was enough to make any artist jealous and 
wes frequently marvelled at by visitors who were considered 


quite agept with ncedle end design. 


I don't think Mama was superstitious but Herris declares 
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that she made hin ond Truett weer asafoetide around their 
necks cll cne winter to ward cff some discase. They sey 
they've long sec forgiven her fer that, but can't fer 
odor!’ Truett reminded me of cne night she was at a home in 
Mensfield when one cf their daughters was i11 and a dove 
begon to sing in « tree just outside of the sick room window. 
The lady got the boys up in a hurry te run cut and drive it 
eaweye. She told Moma that she firmly believed if she hedn's 
the girl would have died. Mama thought that ridiculously 
funny but teetfully humored her friend in ite 

Meme wes © rare judge of people. When she warned Dad 
about some man, that man generally cheated or defrauded him 
if he did not heed her warning. (But I refrain from calling 
any names here.) She could elweys see through our childish 
impishness, tcc, and entered into jokes as much as we did. 

She was devoted to ker husband, children and grend- 
children, to the extent that she denied herself for then. 
She was ambiticus fer her children to be well thought ef and 
to succced in life--to have the best of life snd to have an 


easicr time than she had had. Truly she lived up to Solomon's 


idea of the noblest womanhood. Preverbs 31:11-12; 19-21; 23-31. 


"The heart of her husbend doth sefely trust in her, She doeth 
him good ond not evil, All the deys of her life. She layeth 
her hend to the spindle, snd her hands hold the distsff. She 
stretcheth cut her hend to the poor. Yea, she reacheth forth 
her hends to the needy, She is not efraid of the snew for her 


househcld, For 211 her hcusehold are clothed with scarlet. 
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Her husband is known in the gates when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land. Strenght ound dignity cre her clothing, 
and she shell rejcice at tre tire to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdcm and the lew of kindness is on hex tongue. 
She looketh well te the ways of her household end eateth 
not the bread of odleness. Her children rise up end call 
her blessed. Her husband also end he praiseth her saying, 
Many deughters heave dene worthily but thou excellest them 
all. Grace is decitful, and beauty is vain; But a women 
that fecareth Jehoveh she shall be praised. Give her of the 
fruits of her hands; and let her own works praise her in the 
gates." 


And this was ny Meme!” 


REHOBOTH CHURCH 

Rehoboth Church house was built in 1886, with Rev. 

Henry Renfre <s the pastor. For several yeers prior to thet 
the picneer settlers hed Sunday Schook, ond the Church was 
orgenized, in the Sublett School house which stood near 
where the church wes built. 

The Baptish people had church services only once a 
month, oil day, dinner cn the ground and Mr. Andy Bryson 
always made ecffee for the crowd in a big iron pot on a fire 
outside. Mr. Mesercng cften furnished a roznsted pig. 

This church was cne of, if not the first, church in the 
country in Tarrant County and for many years was the lergest 
country church in the Tarrent County Baptist Association, 
end perhaps yet it enjoys the distincticn cof being the largest 
country church in the county. 

Building this church et that time wes a hugh under- 
teking, but our pioneer ancestors hed courage end foresight 
undaunting. People gsve generously and cheerfully, both, 
menbers of the church end neighbors, for tho' it wes designated 
as a Baptist Church cther denominsticns were privileged to use 
it for their serviées too. 

It was a grect day when they decided to build end the 
news ond religious enthusiam spread far and wide that et the 
next regular meeting offerings would be teken build a church 
house! Literally, the woods were full on thet Sunday! 
Horseback riders, horse, mule, end evcn cx draw wagons, end 


enthusiasts who had walked miles for the event. 


Surely the Lord Looked in ereat plessurc, ond blessed the 
undertaking for tcdey, three score ond ten years later, their 
descendants ond fricnds still hove a house cf worship here. 

Cousin Liilie Glenn Abel has the honor of being the 
senicr member cf our fomily new who attended these meetings, 
and has told me some of the things she remembers. Eer father 
and mother, Uncle Bedford and sunt Belle Brown, end Uncle 
Nethen ond Aunt Mary Pool, and their femilies, gave all they 
could of money anc days cf work. 

The story soes that Ccusin Wade was sitting by Uncle 
Nathan thet:dey to keep him informed on the goings-on, he was 
quite deaf you know. He reiscd his trumpet to his car and 
Cousin Wade told him they were taking the offering, so he 
spoke right out with - "We'll give $100.00!" 

I know that I've heard the story that he gave a cow 
and calf too, ond Mr. We O. Walton, Truett's grendfather, 
geve a spen of mules, Hogs, chickens, just "according to 
whet a men hath" wes given, and at once the work began. 

Mr. Wm. Fearcy, "Uncle Bill" as everybody called him 
and who was Olin, Laura and Lora'’é great uncle - was the 

architect who made cll the plans for the house and directed 
all the work. Mr. Thecdcre Turk - Eéme Glenn's, Elbert's 
wife's grendfother - was the bricklayer. 

Cousin Lillie and I hesitate to mention names cutsice 
the family for fear we'll leave out somebody who deserves 
honorable mention but we will mention some, omd will be glad 


for anybody to tell us more, who geve liberally of both work 
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end money to build the church. Tne femilics of Mr. Jesse 
Daniels, Hence Poe, George Kee, John Elliott Fress Miller, 
John Wyatt, Andy Bryson - the Roork, Duck, Cornelius, Duve-l, 
Delley, Lacy, Grinmctt, Gozn, Hollend, Erwin, Wilson, Russell, 
Caldwell families, and many others for miles eround made this 
church house possible for the Glory of God. 

A few years later came the Hietts - Uncle Jim Dcherty, 
Mocres, Busseys, Schoolers, cnd us —- The W. Ae Pool family - 
Dad, Uncle Billy, Grendpapa Billy - Bro- Fool - however, 
different oncs of you may Cesignate hin - became the pastor 
of the church and remained so for twenty years. All of us % 
together here today can tell both pleasant end heartbreeking 
stories of the life of this church which has been so closely 
connected with our lives dcewn the years, and the cemetary 
hard by - with its storics of whole femilies - a mute reminder 
of how very close to most of us, here today. 

I think Clint made a very sweet remerk. Scnebody 
said "Why have the Reunion at the 'gereveyard'?" Clint said, 
"We want as many of the families there as we Bats have end 
so many already ere.” 

By Jenn Pool 
with the help of 
Mrs. Lillie Brown Glenn Abel 
August #0, 1954 


